through as woodenly as if it were something about a mug of water on
her locker . . . But I have thought of it ever since.* Little Tania had
talked too much, her ivory-white cheeks went a faint threatening
flush, and Frossia begged her to stop.

It was not Elena Ivanovna whom she found waiting in the hall
below, but Igor. He had to go to the Zabalkansky, he said, and they
might just as well walk together. They came out, and Frossia closed her
eyes for a second: the snow was almost blinding, and she hoped Igor
would offer her his arm, but he never noticed her halt, and walked
straight on, hands in the pockets of his very shabby overcoat. She
caught up with him and told him odd fragments about the people in her
ward. She also mentioned Varvara Filipovna and her despair.

'I can understand her, Euphrosynia Pavlovna. I cannot pity her------*

'Not pity her?'

*No . . . Nor any others like her. Their despair is their joy. They
feed on it. It sustains them. Sometimes I think despair has its own
uses. There are many more people who must hope if they want to go on
living, and when they hear such mournful talk, they want to rush to the
defence of their hope. They get frightened that their own hope might
get dimmed by their neighbour's despair, and somehow their own
hope grows all the stronger because of it. I know nothing of medicine,
but I have heard that when one poison has entered the body, it is good
sometimes to introduce a second which kills all the danger from the
first.'

They were nearing Nicholas Bridge when Frossia said:

'I hear you have salvaged some books of mine, a photograph, and a
volume bound in red leather. Igor Vladimirovich, I have no other
possessions in the world. But I don't mind,' and she glanced at the
river she had not seen for some months.

'Do you remember that day at Peterhof when I broke off a branch
of lilac for you and when you and I ate a meal in the park.'

'Yes, and then we came back, and found poor old Touras with her
broom in this square, and you thought me such a fool.*

'You were a fool,' said Igor. 'But I was not thinking of that. Now
the park and the lilac and all of it belong to the nation, and all of it is
yours and mine just as the river and the city and every stone in the city
are no less yours or mine because they belong to all. Is a master's great
picture any less yours because it hangs in a museum and millions are
free to feast their eyes on it? You have no possessions, you said this
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